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ABSTBACT 7 

A Study was undertaken to discover and examine the 
attitudes of private liberal arts coM^ge presidents toward 
accreditation. The aotivating factor vas evidence of concern among 
these presidents that institutional accreditation is not aeeting the, 
needs of their colleges, and aay actually challenge the viabilit^y of 
a college at a critical time in its development. The research 
concerned itself with the work of the six regioiSal accreditation y 
associations, and addressed four guestions: (1) What are the 
attitudes of th^- presidents toward the application of regional 
standards, procedures, and policies sis t,hey affect institutional 
B2Ui2^ement7; (2) What are the implications of tHese attitudes for the 
small colleges' academic development?; (3) What are the implications 
of these attitudes for the financial maintenance and viability of th6 
small college as ap institution?; and (4) Whalt are the implications 
of these attitudes for the colleges" ability to innovate? A 
questionnaire vas developed and sent to the presidents of the 147 
member institutions of the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges. The survey results are presented and analyzed, and the 
questionnaire is included. (Author/HSE) 
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K . • ^ . Backgrlound of the Study • 

' . ■ 

Since the turn of the last ce'otury, collegfe accreditation has ^ 
become ^n increasingly^ important element in the relation of institutions ' 
of highe'|r. education to the society in vhich they exist. Regional accr^- 

ditatic^n was first established to guarantee standards between secondary 

/ * ' • • * - „ ' ' 

/ schools and institutions of higher education for purposes of regulating 

the acceptance and matriculation of students from the secondary level 

to higher levels. Today the power to set standards is exercised by six 

, regional associations'^ The importance of regior^kl accreditation has 

also talcen pn new meaning because United States fed^al agencies now 

tely upon regional accreditation to qualify institution^ for eligibility 

. in the granting of federal monies. This change has brought incjre&sed 

attention to the role of accrediting associations. During the. past 

decide, an increasing public concern has been voiced with r^gardxto the 

• ■ / ! \ 

process, objectives, and outcomes of regiofj/l accreditation." 

- Institutional accreditation, w^ich is conducted on a regional 
basis, has been criticized fot discoui4gin^" innovation, employing arbi- 
trary standards, being secretive, e^jccluding proprietary and vocational 
institutions, and. being unresponsive to the public. M Orlans^ has criticized 
accrediting agencies by charging that they are insufficiently responsive 

- to consumers, (secretive) and,ythat they represent* a moAopoly in regional 
accreditatloii that has syst^ipatically barred proprieta\ry and other schools 

'from access to federal fi 

Today presidents of private liberal arts' colleges seem especially 

vulnerable to the impact of accreditation. Two reasons! are important 

/ ■ ^ 1 

in this -regaled. Firftti federal monies for tiigher educat|ion generally 
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likely to- enroll at accre^dited cofleges and universities.^ 



/ 

istfl.tu 
Dllege 



are granted only to accredited ins^tutibns.*^ Second, students are moi|'e. 



College administrators have always played a central role in. 
the development and operation of the regional associations. Yet, theij^e 

■ • ■ , . ■ ' ■ " • . •■ ' ■ • 1-' 

is growing' evidence of concern among^ collie ge presidents that institutional 
accreditation does not meet the needs of institutions and may -in fact/ 

- ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ - . ■ ■/, ..■ •. ■ / . 

challenge the viability of a college at a critical time in its development. 

■' ■ -* ♦ • 

^ - • . .. ■ ■ , , - , ' ^ 

To the extent' that regional accreditation- associations encourage 

• ■ . ■ ' _ I ' 

or limit the small college's ability to remain viable academically /and 
financially, they, exert a prominen/t influence Ijpn the existence of jbhese 
cplleges^ 

These problems sugges^^d a need to disco'yer and e^famine the 
attitudes of privAte liberal a^ts college presidents relative to institu-* 
tional accreditation. Consideration -of th^ findings of this study will 
provide college presidents with information to utilize^ore effectively 
phe accrediting process. /These data will also. serve as a resource to 



regional accreditajtibrj o.fficials whose responsibilit/ it^^is to communi- 
cate effectively information regarding the standards, benefits and pot.ential 
uses of accreditationyi Therefore, the study examined how" college ^presidents 

perceived the effects of- institutional accreditation standards ^nd procedures 

/ • • -. ■* 

with regard to institutional management. * , 

The research concerned itself with the work of the siy regional 

associations whose responsibility it is to accredit institutions,. The 

six regional accrediting commissions are coordinated by the Council on 

Post Secondly Accreditation (COPA) •These six associations are: 

(1) Middle/ States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (MSA); 

(2) New England Association of^f]plleges and Secondary Schools (NEA) ; ^ 



,(3) North Cent^ral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools tNGA) ; 

I . * ' . ; ^ ' 

[4) Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools (NW4) ; 

■ * 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary and higHer Schools 
i (6) Western College, Associat^Lon (WCA) 




Design of, the Study * . . 

^e specific purpose of this research was to explore the fol- 
lowing questions. , • 

What ^re the. atti^tildes of private liberal arts 
colle'ge pTTesiderit^^with regard to the application of 
regionkr a^creditaCiori standards,''procedures and 
T " _ policies as they affect institutional management? 

Jjlpi" Iji addition, the following spe-ific questions were asked: 

1. ' What are the implications of presidential 
attitudes regarding accreditation for the academic 
development of the small college? 

2. What are the ^implications of presidential 
attitudes regarding accreditation for the financial 
maintenance artd viability of ttie small college as 
institution? ; 

^ 3. What are the implications of presidential . * 

■^~[ attitudes regarding accreditation as they effect tha 

col^P^e^s ability to innovateyf 

Th-e central question of this "study was developed to include 

topics of relevance to both the chief college administrator in his role 

as leader and manager and to the regional associations whose role it is 

to administer the standards, policies and procedures under which collegi 
\ 

must operate in order to obtain or retain mentership . 

Three constructs, academic 'development , financial maintenance 
and ability, to innovate, were selected as central to the^ management and 
operational functions of the college president. A questionnaire was de- 
signed which focused ugpn jthese three constructs while allowing for two 
additional septions, one concerning insliitutional* data and. a second pro- 
viding space for subjective written response. 



Five private college presidents wKose—in&tit^^lons were not 
members of The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges were asked 



to respond to a questiopTnaire and to a series of sqLx questions concerning 
the instrumeat's formalt, content, and appropriatenes^. Their responses 
and the subsequent redrafting of the questionnaire forbad the validity 

portion of the' study. The questionnaire was then administered to a* grdup. 

^ ' "* • • \ " 

of 20 private college presidents, from Minnesota and Wisconlsin, Their 

• . ^ ■ • ' \ ' ' 

xresponses were tabulated using the^ Crostab 2 program of the *Stat job series 

developed at thd University of Wisconsin.^ The responses and \^abulated 

results indicated that the questionnaire was soliciting respoas^..as., 

anticipated and thus formed^ the reliability portion of the study .X^ 

Along with appropriate cover materials, the quest ioniiaire\was 

forwarded to the presidents of the 147 member institutions of CASC, \ ' 

' ■ . 0 / ' \ ■ 

The presidents of CASC colleges were asked to respond to the \ 

■ • • , • \ ^ 

questTonnaire comprised of items whi<ih described the academic, financial \ 
and innovative activities Q,f their colleges. The CASC organization was 
chosen £or thjls study because its member institutions represent a group 
of American colleges who maintain, relatively similar enrollment- patterns, 
liberaT arts academic missions, similar size, "4^& financial conditions. 



and who are in a position, by virtufe of these similarities in, size, 
academic mission, and financial coijidition, to be strongly aware of the > 
impact' pf accreditation. The instrument, constructed to supply data 
relative to the questions established in this, study, consisted of five 
parts, .including institutional da^a, academic data, financial data, 

data concerning innovative actvity, ^nd a section for subjective written 

, , ^ y 

responses (Appendix). The CASC presidents' responses, presented in frequency 



and percentage counts for each item, as well as cross-tabulation between 



.8 



institutional and attitiidinal items, represent the basic data of the 
' Study. The data were orcanlzed so as to present the findings for those, 
variables which were perceived l|y college presidents as being affected , 

I • 

V^osiCiyely by accreditation, those which were affected negatively, and 
those which were not affected by accreditation. Identification of those 
variables which have a Positive Effect; Negative Effect, or No Effect 
^allowed the researcher to identify the implications of presidential 
attitudes for each of the three specific questions of the study. The 
major question of this vStudy is answerable in light of the data concern- 
ing specific questions 1, 2, and 3, each of which deals with one major' 
aspect of the college management and operation and the data relative to 
presidential leadership and decision making in both its objective and 

subjective presentations. The data were^iot solicited and have not 

/ . ' * 

been presented so as to establish causal relationships between i^riables 

Presentation and Analysis of the Data 
One hundred and seven presidents from member institutions 
of the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges returned completed 
questionnaires.. Thes^ returns represented seventy-three percent of 
.the population surveyed. \^ 

Of the responding colleges, 71.03 percent were co-educational 



liberal arts colleges, f The remaining colleges represented religiojiis 
and technical identities. The majority of 'colleges, 83.17 percent, 
maintained an enrollment of under 1000 students. Fifty-one percent 



were af fiiiateH with the North Central Accreditation Associa^tion, while 
twenty-two percent wer^ affiliated with the Southern Association. The 
remaining college.s were divided among the Middle States, New England, 



North West and Southern Associations. Fifty-eight percent, of the colleges 
.offer twenty or fewer major degree programs rwhile twenty-nine percent 
offer twenty-one or more major programs. 

The majority of president^ responding to this jsurvey have held 
that office for more than three years, but fewer than ten years. , Seventy- 
five perc^t of thie presidents had he^d administrative positions at either 
their current institution or another institution prior to Assuming the 
presidency. Sixty-seven percent of the respondents had been presidents 
of their current institutions during thie last accreditation evaluations; 
however, seventy-five percent of the presidents had never served as 
yisiting team members at other institutions. A large majority of the ter- - 
spondents, 90.28 percent, indicated satisfaction with the composition and 

preparation of their institution's^ last regional association yisiting 

\ . ■ ■ * * ■ « , '' 

team. I 



Over fifty percent of the survey respondents indicated that 
-accredit at ion had a Positive Effect- on the academic development of 
their institution for seven of^ the twenty-nine variables listed under 
this category. (Table I) For nineteen var:tables in the acidemic develop- 
ment section,, over fifty percent of the presidents indicated that accredi- 
tation has No Effect. The remaining ten variables in this section were 
divided equally between Positive Effect and No Effect responses. Less 

than three percent of the responses -indicated Negative Effect for any • 

■■ > 

variable in this section. * \ 



TABLE I 



AITITUIKS OF RESPCNDING CASC PRESIDENTS REGARDJMG THE EFFECTS 
— OF- ACCREDITATION ON ACADEMlfc-DEVELOPMEN'? 











-? 




VAIilABLE " • • ■ ^ ^ " 


POSITIVE 
; EFFECT - 


NEGAJIVE 
. EFFECT 

— ^ 


NO 
' EFFECT 


DON'T 
KNOW 


TOTAL ' 
RESPONSES 


7.' . • " " / . . ' 
1. Niinber of Maj'ora«..O^fered 


; ; 44.34- 


2 

■ 1.89 


55 

51.89 


2 • 
1.89 


106 N 
100.00 X 


2. Faculty Student Rat^io 


.41 

'39.89 


2 

' . 1.94 


✓ 

56 

54.37 


4 

?.^8 


103 N 
100.00 X 



3. Percent of P^i.D.'s Among 
Faculty 



4.^ Number of Professidhal 
Majors Offered . 



5. Number of Library Volumes 



6. Ratfe of Library 
Acquisition 



7. Academic Computer 
Availability 



8. Number of Your- Graduates 
J Entering Post Graduate 
Institutions 



9. Faculty Tenure Policy . 

10. Admission Requirements 

11. Graduation Requirements 

12. /Institutional Future 

Planning 



82 


0 V 


/ o.-lU 


u . 


34, I ^ > 


\ , 

0 


32.38 


0 


\ ' - ■ 
85 


t 

lo 


80.19 ,^ 


• .94 






/ / 


Z 


70 C /. 

72. OH 


J. 89 


16 ^ 


0 


15.24 ' ' 


0 






51 ' . 


1 ' 


48. U 


.94 


42 


3 


3^^ 


.2.83 


49 


1 


*^.23 


>.94 


55 


0 


51.89 


0 


85 ' . 


0 


80.95 


0 



22 ,1 105 . N 

20.95 . , .95» lOb.OO X 



li ■ 14. 
71.43 13.33 



45 9 

4'2.45 •8:49 

55 6 

51.89 5.66 

53 3 

50.00 Z.83 

49 2 

- 46.23 1:89 



105 , 
100.0 



N 
X 



61 10 

5^,10 9.52 

19 , •' ' r 

17.02 .-94 



24 3 106 N 

22'.64 2.83 100.00 % 



106 N 
100^00 % 




105 , N 
lOQ. 00 ^ X 



106 N 

,^100.00 % 

106 N 

100. QO-^ % 

- 106 N 

• 100.00 % 

106 N 

100.00 % 



18 • 2 ld5 N 

17.14 1.90 100,0 ' % 



.T^LE I (Continued) 



ATTITUDES OF RESPONDING CASC PRESIDENTS REGARDING THE EFFECTS 
-" ; ^F^CGkEt)ITAIi(»i-^ AGADEMtC-M^ffiLOP^ENT^- 



,VARIAMiC 



POSIXJVE NEGATIVE . N(J DON'T ^ TOTAL 
EFFECT EFFECT EFFECT KNOW * RESPONSES 



13. Faculty Evaluation By 
Students 



Faculty Evaluation By* 
Admin is t r a t l^on 



15. Faculty Evaluation 
By Their Peers > 



iribiitio 



16. Distribiition of Library 
^-Holdings Across 
^ disciplinary Lines 



17. General Education ^ 
Requirements ' 



18. Faculty Teaching Load 



19. ^ Academic Advising 
Program 



20. Faculty Research 



21. Equal Employment 
Opportunity 



22. Affirmative Action 
. 23. Length of Class Period 
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50 

47.17 



42 

40.38 



43 

40.5 7 



61 , 
57.55 



57 

54.29 
60 

56.00 



45 

42 . 45 

22 • 

20 "75 




I - 47 8 

;94 4^.34 7.55 

■.V _ . 

0 ' •: 53 9 

Q 50.96 8.65 



0 53 10 

0 . 50.00 9.43 



Q 36 9 

0 33.96 8.49 



4. 

3.77 



0 
0 



.94 



0 

0 



.94 



.94 



106 N 
100.00 % 



104 N 
109.00 % 



106 N 
100.00 % 



106 N- 
100.00 % 



0 45 3 105 N 

P . • 42 . 86 l^JSe^ .100.00 % 



39 3 106 N 

36.79 2.83 . 100.00 % 



59 2 

55.66 1,«9 

77 6- 

72.64 5.66 



106 N 

100.00 % 

106 N 

100.00 % 



81 14 , 106.. N 

76.42 13.21 .iOO.OO % 



78 .14. 
73.50 13.21 



M6 , N. 
100.00 % 



78 . 3 106 . N 

73.38 2.83 rlOO.(fo % 
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TABLE I (Continued)'^ ' ^ . >^ 

CTITUDES OF RESPONIjlNG CASC PRESIDENTS REGARD IKG THE EFFECTS 
OF ACCREDITATION ON AtSADEMIC DEVELOPMENT ' 



VAHMBO: 



POSITIVE -NEG^IVE , - NO- I)£»J?f TOTAL 
^.EFFECT ' EFFECT ^EJFE^T KNOW .TIESPONSES 



J4. Faculty Contabt; Hotirs 
sr Cred<.t 




25. Institutional Gracing 
.* Policy ; \ 



26. 'Student Record -keepii^g 
Policy \ 



27. Length of Term 



28. . Formality of Faculty 
Student Relationships 



29. Academic Resiflency 
Requirements 



39 

37.14 



34 . 
32.69 



50 

47.62 

32 

30.48 



15 

14.29 



20 

19.87' 



.3 •. 
2.86 



0 
0 



.95 



.95 



2 

1.90 



2 ' 



67 



53 ! 



69 



73 



3/- . 



11 



61 2. "105 N 

58.10 ■ 1-.90 100.00 % 



104 



N. 



•64.42 '2.98 100.00 % 



105 



N 



50.48 .95 100 ,$0 % 



105 



N' 



65.71 2.86 100.00 X 

80 , ■ 8 . 10^* • N 

76.19 7.62 100.00 % 



i 

.106 



N 



1.89 ■ 68.87 10.38 100.00 % 



Eight- variables J.n the financial maintenance sect^^gjj^f the 
questionnaire recfeived more than fifty percent Positive Effect responses. 
(Table II) Twelve of the twenty-six variables receiverf-over fifty percent 
No Effect responses while the six remaining variables Were evenly divided 
between Positive Effect and No Effect responses ^ .LeSJNiijjan three pfercent 
of the responses indicated Negative Effect for any pf't.he variables in the 
.rinancial maintenance section. » * 
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•TABLE II 

ATTITUDES OF RESPONDING CAS C PRESIDENTS REGARDING THE EFFECTS OF 
• ACCREDITATION ON FINANCIAL MAINTENANCE AND VIABILITY 







POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


NO 


DON'T 


TOTAL 




VARIABLE 


EFFECT 


EFFECT 


EFFECT 


KNOW 


RESPOJSES 


32. 


Faculty Salary Level 


57 


2 


^ 46 




.105 


N 




• t 


54.29 


1.90 


43.81 




100.00 


% 


33. 


^Support for Library 


/> 














Acquisitions 


11 


3 


24 


1 


105- 


N 






73.33 


2.86 


22.86 


.95 


inn nn 


'I 


, ■ 

34. 


Balanced Budget 


61 


1 


40 


3 


105 ^ 


N 






•58. 10 


.95 


33. 10 


2 . 86 


ion nn 

L\J\J . \J\J 




35. 


Endowment Administration 


28 


.1 


72 


3 


104 


N 






26.92 - 


.96 


69 .23 


2.98 


100.00 


% 


36. 


Extent of Indebtedness^ 


32 


2 


' 67 


4 


105 


N 








1 Qn 


D J . 0 1 


J . Oi 


100.00 


% 


37. 


Tuition -Rate 


21 ' 


0 


81 


'3 


105 


N 


> 




20.00 


0 


77.14 


2.86 


100.00 




38. 


Faculty Travel Expense 


33 


3 


66 


3 


105 


N 






31.43" 


2.86 


62.86 


2.86 


100 00 

X \J \J . \J\J 


AO 


39. 

-ft 


Credit Rating 


34 


0 


61 


10 


105 


N 




/ 


32.38 


0 


58!10 


9 .52 


.100.00 


% 


40. 


Alurahi Support.* 
















(Financial) 


47 ' 


0 ' 


50 


7» 


104 


N 






45 . 19 


0 


48.08 


6 T\ 


100.00" 


% 




Instructional 














Materials Budget 


55 


1 


47 


1 


. 104 


N 






■^12. 88 


.96 


45 . 19 


.96 


100,00 


7, 


42. 


Support for Faculty 
















Research 


27 » 


1 


73 


3 


104 


N 






25.96 


.96 


70 . 19 . 


2.88 


100.00 


% 


43. 


Support for Scholarships 








i 








and Fellowships 


44 


■ 1 


57 


3 


105 


N 






41.90 


.95 


5-4.29 


2.86 


100.00 


% 



TABLE II (Continued) 



ATTITUDES OF RESPONDING CASC PRESIDENTS REGARDING THE EFFECTS OF 
ACCREDITATION ON FINANCIAL MAINTENANCE AND VIABILITY 



VARIAB JC 



POSITIVE NEGATIVE NO DON'T TOTAL 
EFFECT EFFECT EFFECT KNOW - RESPONSES 



44. Atquisttion -of 

Laboratory Equipment 



63 

60.00 



.95 



38 

36.19 



3 

2.86 



10^ N 
100.00 % 



45. Support for New 
Programs (from 
institutional budget) 



39 

37ll4 



.95 



58 

55.24 



7 

6.67. 



105 ..,N 
loo. 00 % 



46. Support for New 

Programs (from outside 
the institution) 



49 



46 



105 N 



47. Adequacy of Aj/ailable 
Resources 



48 2 _ . 46 9 105 N 

'45.71 1.90 43.81 8.57 100.00 % 



48. Bmtgeeed Income 
Distribution (by 
department or division) 



42 2 56 5 105 N 

40.00 1.90 53.33-. ,4.76 100.00 % 



49. Faculty Salary 
Negotiation 



18 

17.31 



.96 



^78 7 104 N 

75.00 6.73 100.00 % 



50. Faculty Collective 
Bargaining 



4 0 88 12 104 N 

3.85 0 84.62 11.54 100.00 % 



51. Staff Collective 
Bargaining 



3 

2.88 



0. 
0 



90 11 104 N 

86.54 10.58 100.00 % 



52. Eligibility for Federal 
Funds 



78 

74.29 



0 

0 



24 

22.86 



3 

2.86 



105 N 
100.00 % 



53. Level of Federal * 
.i— Support Obtained 



50 

48.08 



0 
0 



42 

40.38 



12 

11.54 



104 N 
100.00 % 



TABLE II (ContiBrtied) 



ATTITUDES OF RESPCttJDING CASC PRESIDENTS REGAlffimC^ THE EFFECTS OF 
ACCREDITATION ON FINANCIAL MAINTENACE AND VIABILITY 



V ■ POSITIVE NEGATIVE NO ' DON'T TOTAL ^ 
VARIABLE . . EFFECT . EFFECT . EFFECT* KNOW ^ RESPONSES 

■ *^ 

54. Eligibility for ' ; / ' ' J ■ ' 
State Funds 66 ' ' 0 ' / 35 3 fo4 N 

'•" 63.46 0 / 33.65 2.88 .100.00 % 

55. Level of State ^ , 

Support Obtained^-. 44 '0 52 9 ^.105 N 

41.90v 0 49.52 8,57 100.00 % 

56. Eligibility for 

Private Funds 84 0 19 2 105 N 

' 80.00- 0 18.10 r.90 100.00 % 

* . ■ ^ . ^ 

57. Level of Private 

Funding Obtained 60 0 ' 36 8 104 N- 

57,69 0 ; 34.62 7.69 100.00 % 



Eight variables in ^the ability to innovate section of th% 
questionnaire received fifty percent or higher Positive Effect responses. 
(Table III) Four variables received fifty, percent or higher'^No Effect 
responses and two variables were divided evenly between Positive Effect 
and No Effect., Two variables received greater than t'fen'percent Negative 
Effect responses in this section. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ATTITUDES REGARDING ABILITY -TO PROVIDE LEADERSHIP' 
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TABLE III (Continued) 

PRESIDENTIAL ATTITUDES REGARDING ABILITY TO PROVIDE LEADERSHIP 
IN INNOVATION RELATIVE TO REGIONAL ACCREDITATION . 
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I A majority of prei^idents feel that accreditation haid a Positive 

Effect on their ability to provide leadership and make decisions relative 

» 

to academic development and financial maintenance. (Table IV) 



TABLE IV • 

CASC PRESIDENTS RESPONSES CONCERNING THE EFFECTS OF REGIONAL 
ACCREDITATION ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT j 
AND FINANCIAL MAINTENACE 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 

CASC PRESIDENTS RESP(»JSES CONCERNING THE EFFECTS OF REGIONAL 
:CREDITATION ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ACADEMIC DEVELOP^T 
AND/FINANCIAL MAINTENACE 



VARIABLE 



POSITIVE NEGATIVE NO 
EFFECT EFFECT EFFECT 



DON'T* TOTAL 
KNOW REISPONSES 



31. Your Decisions 
Relative to 
Acadejnic Policy 



58. Yoim lieadership 

Rfildtive to Financial 
Policy Changes 



59. Yoiir Decisions 

Relative to Financial 
Policy 
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60.58 



49 

46.67 



55 ^. 
52.38" 



2 lie 
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2.86 



33 5 104 N' 

^1.73 ' 4.81 100.00 % 



47 ' . 6 105 N 

44.76 5.71 100.00 % 



43 4 105 . N 

40.95 3.81 100.00 % 



Written responses to questions concerning the effects of ac- 
creditation strongly support the- positive attitudeis expressed in response 
to those variables concernihg leadership, decision making and tlie overall 
effect of accreditation. Over ninety percent of the total population 
indicated that accreditation has had an overall Positive Effect on their 
institution. . . 

Data obtained from the cross-tabulatij)n of institutional 
'data with attitudinal data, and presidential data with attitudinal data . 
is consistent with the attitudes expressed in single variable tabulations. 
Only one significant difference could be fo^md between the r.esponses 
of presidents from the various dategories of institutional size and 



type, /r chl-square test for significance applied to the data concerning 
academic decision niaking yielded a value of 4.60. This valtie marked a 

significant difference at the .05 level b6tween^he response of coeduca- 

" • ...... ..^ ■■ ■ 

tional liberal arts college presidents and non-coeducational or liberal', 
arts college presidents. In a\l other cross-tabulations, the institutions 
remained positive in their, responses regarding the effects of accr^itation 
on academic leadership and decision making and f'inancial leadership and 
decision making. * . . . * , 

Cross-tabulation of leadership, and decisipn making variables 

with regional association affiliation yielded less* unanimOiua indication 

• * r . - 

of Positive Effect. A chi-square test for significance yielded ho slg- 
nificant difference at the .05^ level between institutions from^the six 
regions. Regarding academic leadership and academic decision lAaking, 

^ \ .-■ ' . . . ■ 

colleges affiliated with the Middle 'States and North West regions indicated 
No Effect while all others indicated Positive Effect for accreditation. 
The variables financial leadership and decision making yielded "jSo' Effect* 
responses from a majority of presidents in the Middle Stal^ an3 New 
England regions. The Western Association ..colleges were evenly divided 
between Positive Effect and No Effect, while presidents from/the three 
'"remaining regional associations were positive regarding^ the /effects of 
accreditation on their financial leadership and (Qj^sion m^ing. 

Cross-tabulations of data from institutions maintainingv twenty 
or fewer major degree programs and institutions maintaining twenty-one 
or more major degree programs again yielded results wh^ch indicate that 
accreditation has either a^PoBitive Effect^ or No Effect on the variables 
tabulated. Presidents from institutions with fewer thah twenty major 



programs and those with more than twenty-one major program^ indicated ' 
that accreditation has had a Positive Effect on institutional future 
planning* For two , variables, effect on number ' of .majors off ered and 
effect on number of professional majbrs offei::ed, the majority | response 
'from both groups was No Effect. . Both groi^p^ of responding institutions i 
indicated a positive response fegyding ^he effect of accreditation on * ^ 
the development of new degree programs. Institutions with 4:wenty-one 
or more major prp^rams were positive regarding the effects of accreditation 
on their Institutions' commitment to new course preparation.* However, 
institution^ with fewer than twenty-one major programs slightly favored ^ 
the attitude that accreditation had-No Effect-jon new course preparation. 
A chi-squate test for significance administered, to these data yielded 
^ significant difference at the ,05 level between institutions with 
twenty or fewer, majors and those with -twenty-one or more majotMfor the 
variable institutional cQmijiitment to new course preparation- 

* Pre'sidents Who hVfl served In that capacity foi^ two years or 
less fcnd presidents who had served for three years br more felt that ac- 

creditation had had a Pos^ve Effect oh their academic leadership and 

' ** » . 

decisionmaking, and their financial .decisicAi making. Howevet-, both 

'.' ■ . . * '. • '\ 

•groups were equally divided between a responsd< of Positive Effect and 
No Effect regar4ing the variable financial leadership. \ 
^ ' Respondents who had served in positions as faculty of the same 
or another institution, or as an administrator of the same or another 
institution, overwhelmingly affirmed that accreditation had a Positive 
Ef fect on their current ins titutions Pr esi dents who held t^hat pQHit^tpn| 
during thfeir institutions' previous regional evaluation, as well as those- 



/ 



w)io had not -Mid the position at the time of moap recent evaluation,^ 
responded that accreditation had ^ overall Positive Effect Qn their • 
institiitiods. A similar positive response was obtained from both presi- 
dents who had previously served^as site-visit team ipembers at other 



Institutions and those who ha-d not. 



V7 



i While the group -pf presidents surveyed ;Ln this research were 

diyided concerning the effects of variables listed as characteristics 
of academic development, financial maintenance and ability to innovate, 
they indicated that the effects of accreditation were eitTier positive, 

, or that accreditation had No Effect^on a specific variable. Not a single 
variable recgive^a significant response of life gat ive Effect. The 
presidents overwhelming^ affirmed 'that regional accreditat'ion has had 

•^an overall Positive Effect on their institution?. (Table V) ^ 



» TABLE V 
OVERALL EFFECT OF ACCREDITATION 
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Conclusions, Implications and Recommendations ' - 

Conclusions: - 

1. CASC presidents maintain "ta attitude that is overwhelm- 
ingly positive regatding the ovefall effects of accreditation on their 

. 1 

institutions, ^ i ^ 

,2. Presidential leadership and declsion.jnaking are affected 
positively by thO' standards, pro'cedurea^^d policies of regional accredit 
y tation, • ' ' • . - • ^ \ ■ _ ' 

3. Man^ standards identified as variables in this research, 

' ' ' . ' ' ' 

and traditionally associated with regional accreditation policies, are 

perceived by presidents as halving No Effect on their institutions or 

their leadership and decision making. ' 

4. None of the accreditation standards , ^policies and procedures 
assessed inf^this research were perceived by significant numbers of presi- 
dents as having a Negat iW^Effect on their institutions Or thSlr leaders- 
ship and decision making. ' ' : 

5. Accreditation is perceived as having a Positive Effect on^ 
the acquisition of {>rivate, state and federal funding. ^ 

6. Accreditation is perceived as having^a generally Positive 
Effect on academic development, specifically with regard to academic 
planning. *^ 

7. CASC presidents do not view accreditation as a 'threat to 
innovation or their leadership and decision making relative to innovation. 

Conclusion number three should be understood as pertaining to 
the seventy-four additudinal variables l^hich made^a^^he objective portion- 
of the questionnaire which were drawn from several sources, particularly 
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tjie program and standard guides of the six regional as'sbciations,. These 
questionnaire items were developed to reflect specif ic /regional standards 
where identifiable. While the data suggest that a large number of these 
standards retain their significance relative to institutional accredita- 
tion, an almost' equal number of standards, were perceljved by presidents 
as having No E^ect on their institutions. 

■ ■ . - A , ■ 

ImplIcatdCons : . 

In addition to the central question lot this study, three speci-4 
fic questions were asked.*^ Each of these ' questions dealt with one topic 
of central importance to th^ management of private colleges, including 
aicademic development, financial, viability and the ef fecta^.of accreditation 
on innovation. The questions' w^re stated so as to identify the implica- 
tions of presidential attitudes regarding ^ accreditation for each of the 

3 

topics in question. 



Specific Question 1. What are* the implications of presidential attitudes 
regarding accteditation for the academic development o^ the small 
college? , \ ' I 



^ A. The use of planning and development strategies has been an 
historically important part o¥ the accreditation process. This emphasisj 
on planning will continue to be of significant importance, partlcuj,arly 
as colleges modify their courses of study by developing innovative programs. 

The literature reviewed for this study provides ev^idence 
that^ regional accreditation has been less than consistent, and less than 
thorough in its representation of accredited institutions to the'public. 
With the proliferation of post secondary education institutions, it 
becomes increasingly important that colleges clearly and responsibly 



represent themselves to the publics Regional associations cah play a 
critical role in this process by facilitating the thorough self -evaluation* 
required in the accreditation process. , ;. 

, C. Regional >accreditatl^on will Icon tinue^f or the forseeable 
futtire to represent academic quality among ^member institutional Regional 
accreditation must- contjinue to be dealt with by thjB adi^iinistratord^ Of 

. / ' ' ft \ ; ; ;. ^ 

pJrivate liberal' arts colleges if. l:hey hope to maintain their indtitutions' 
viability and , competitiveness during the coking decade. It is unlikely 



that an entirely new standard or universal, accreditat^ion agency will 

t 

emerge in the forseeable future, although the formation oi The Council 
on Post Secondary Accreditation (COP A) may be seen as a step in that 
direction. The six regional associations will continue to perform their 
roles as. regional evaluators and accreditors. 

D. Site-visit teams will continue to play an important role - 
la,,.tbe,,ie.y^lmt;iQn_ accreditation of institutions. The 

literature on accreditation provides some evidence that the regional 
assocJ.ations are paying greater ^^ttention to the preparation and selec- 
ftfcn of site-visit team members^^This is, however, no guarantee* that 
members selected by the regional associatiort will understand the role, 
objectives and inherent problems of the small college. (See Recommenda- 
tions, page 23) * ■ . 



Specific Question 2. What are the implications of presidential attitudes 
regarding accreditation for the financial ma^-ntenance and viability 
of the small college as an institution? 



A. The role of accreditation as a qualifier for federal, state 
and some private funding will be strengthened in the future^ Theje are 
Indications tbat the federal government's insistence upon regional 
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accreditation for acce8&/to federal inonies has been workable and will 

; • ■ ' , > ^ ■ . , " 

"continue to be used as a qualifying condition. ,.. 

B. * Financial" planning and. development can be* enhanced and a 

** » ■ . . , ■ ' ■ • ' • 

•strengthened by\the accreditation process. This is especially true ^ ' 

during the initial* accreditation self , study, during wljich college^, are 

,calle4' upon .to identify their financial condition and planning not ^6niy • ' 

for the gljjerinr^ment but for the -future as well! All six regional* ad~ 

■>*-.." ■ .'''\' '. - ' ^ ' * . 

sociatioiffe continue to require^ financial solyehcy, appropriate budgetary 
policies and a "realistic plan ^or the financial future of the college. ' 

C. Regional association e*xp6ctat-ions relative to the current 
solvency ^nd^^ture financial plans of an institution ♦can aid the presl^- 
dent in calling for sound financial planning and expenditure from his 
institution. ^ 

Specific Quest-ion 3. What are the implicat;iOns of presidential attitudes 
regarding accreditation as they , affect the colle^f^ ability to 
innovate? \ 

A. Each of the six regional associations has provided evidence 



that it is willing to consider the accreditation of innovative and alter- 
native programs atid institutions. * The literature on accreditation iden- 
tifies the perception that accreditation stifles ' innovation. The implication, 
drawn from the conclusions of > this study, would^iddicate that college ' 
preaidents increasingly share p'bsitive. attitude regarding innovation % 
and the effects that accreditation has on innovation within their 
institutions. The development of innovatiVfe and alternative programs 
Would, therefore, appear to be consistent with the -futu^re development* 

. I, r , , _ ^ . 

of colleges,' and their inVolvement in the accreditation process. ^ ' 
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B, The regional associations view planning as ^^ritical 
•proce^Q in the development of colleges • Just as planning has been identi- 

fied as being important to the financial Viability of an institution, 
so too is planning important to^ the developm^t and Implementation of 
iiinoVative programs * ' 

C. While the six regional associations have Indicated a will- 
ingness to consider the alccreditation of innovative and alternative pj;6- 



grams, they have also specified the need for the careful evaluation of 
such programs. An additional concern may be identified as the need to 
integrate new programs into eScisting modes and faciflitles for study. 
Colleges whi^h neglect these 'considerations may find less success than 
hoped for In the operation of new programs. 



B^Staendations : 




The following recommendations are. direc1:ed to the six regional 

accreditation a^Bsociations , the Council for the Advancement of 'Small 

Colleges and those persons who currently are^ or will someday be, ad~ 
^ ■ ^ ' ^ - ■ . 

ministrators of private liberal arts colleges. The recommendations were 

developed from the research data presented in this study, from a study 

of the literature relative to regional accreditation (Bibliography), from 

the s^ubjective responses of CASC presidents participating in the. research 

and from the researcher *s own observations. 

Recommendations for Regional Associations 

1. The literatu^-e reviewed for this study suggests that smalle 

private colleges do have special needs derived from unique goals and 

objectives, specialized programs, availability of financial resources, 

declining enrollments and policies of sponsoring institutions. These 



special needs should be recognized by regioftftl associations through the ' 
conscientious selecting and preparingf^bf site-visit teams who are cog- 
nizant of and sympathetic' to the unique role which private colleges play 
in Ailier^can higher education. * 

2. It is recommended that>the regiottal associations continue 
to define their individual policies- regarding inhovation. It would be 
an additional service to the public were these policies to be coordinated 
from region to region. Steps have been taken In this direction through 
the use of the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Education (FRACHE) policy on the accreditation of alternative programs. 
It is yet unknown whether the COPA organization which has now merged 
FRACHE and the National Commission on Accreditaticm (NCA) will adopt- si 
similar policy. * ^ 

' 3. It is certain that many adminisjtrators, but many more faculty 
personnel, continue to equate accreditation with the rigid application 
of clearly defined standards, i.e., percentage of Ph.D. ^s among the > 
faculty. The regional associations must work to dispel the myth of the 
invincible standard, as well^as to promote the idea of quality based upon 
the achievement of the institutions *s own clearly defined goals and ; 
objectives , , * ' i 

4. At present, only one regional association maintains a 
research staffv Each association must pay closer attention' to research, 
especiially those functions concerned directly with the. problems and status 
of private colleges. This researcher can attest to the paucity of formal 
research concerning accreditation. Surely this enterprise, so important 
and costly to private institutions, deserves the benefit of information 
gained through ^organized scientific study. 



i ^ 5. It is recommended that the regiona^ associations work to 
foster an atmosphere of support while working t<j disestablish the idea 
• of accredit^ation as an inquisition. While the iiresidents responding 
to this study were nearly unanimous in identifying the positive overall 
effect of accreditation on their institutions, tnany indicated subject- 
ively that the process of accreditation itself (had little or no effect, 
and in some cases a negative effect, on their institutions. 

6. It is recommended that the regional associations develop 
a higher visibility in representing their member institutions before 
the public. It is hoped that greatel: identification of accreditation's 
role by the general public might facilitate more mi form application of 
standards from region to region, a$ well as a more miform dispersal of 
the benefits of accreditation. , 

»- 

Recommendations for the Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges 

1. It is recommended that CASC cont^ue to promote and sponsor 

research relative to- the needs* of small private coJ^^ges, especially 

*■ ' • ' ■ > 

at the interface of institutional accreditation and institutional prob- 

\ ' . ■ 

lems such as -finance, admissions and n^w programs. 

2. It is recommended that CASC continue its policy of strong 
support for the gaining and maintaining of full institutional accreditation^ 
among its member colleges . Accreditation will continue to be of critical 
importance in attracting students an4 public and private monies in the 
coming"^a«;cade . Only through' full accreditation can small private colleges 
share fully\in the development of higher education. 



3. It is recommended that CASC, through its publications, 
visitations and workshops, help to identify for the regional associa- 
tions and member institutions those factors which have played a significant 
role in accreditation 'historica*lly, but which offer less significance 
today owing to the changing needs and economic conditions of the society. 

4. It is recommended that CASC work to increase its" members' 
.awareness of the benefits of accreditation ixi areas other thin finance. 

r \ 

The arfeas needing greater identification include: planning, cootdinat ion 
of programs within and between institutions, and evaluation of programs 
and policies . ' • 



Recommendations t-o Administrators 

1. It is recommended that private college administrators work 
to increase the awareness of faculty members concerning the benefits 

of accreditation so as to better utilize the accreditation process in 
the development of the institution. , 

2. It is recommended jth^^^iprivate college administrators speak* 
directly to their regional associations regarding those facets Of accredi- 
tation, which have no effect upon the institution and which may represent 
misuse of time ^ and talent in preparing for accreditation. 

3. It is recommended that th6 administrators of private colleges 
increase their participation in the work of the association^ especially 
wi^h regard to visiting team membership and policy making. 

4. It is recommended that private college administrators use 
the self study format, provided by the regional associations, to enhance 
academic development at their institutions by involving greater numbers 
of faculty in institutional study and assessment. Little may be gained 



by the use of administrator prepared institutional self studies as 
leverage in forcJUig change to occur. 

5. It is recommended that private college administrators 
recognize s the critical nature of institutional accreditation ^relative to 
obtaining funding support and that they fully utilize the access provided 
by full accreditation. ^ . , 

The findings of this st\idy identify regional accreditation as * 
an accepted force in the development of higher education. Specifically, • 
it can be said that accreditation will continue »to provide qualification 
status for colleges seeking federal, state and some private funding. 
In this sense, accreditation is a distinct and readily identifiable force. 
Less identifiable is accreditation's role as a public service; yet few 
administrators fail^ to indicate '^that accreditation, had a Posi^:!^^ Effect 
on planning and development within their institutions. 

The regional associations have a continuing role to play in ^ 
the development of higher education in the U.S., but that role is subject 
to change and it appears -that x:hangi is very much needed. Confusion 
exists concerning the application of stani&ards and the appropriateness 
of many standards. While planning for both* academic and financial de- 
velopment remain important aspects of the accreditatipn process, many 
historically significant standards such as the number ^f library volun^s 
and percent of Ph.D.'s among the faculty miay be waning as criteria for 
accreditation. Institutions continue to be 'leary of innovation and the 
development of alternative programs in light of accreditation standards. 
The regionai^ssociat ions ^ have refeponded during-the past five years to 
the need for new standards a^id new attitudes^ rifegarding innovation. Yej:, 



this, response is less than miye.rsally mderStood and will require 
additional work in the development of self study- criteria and the disj 
semination of attending attitud^as that encourage change and innovation. 

, Smaller colleges face ^ extremely difficult .period during the 

" • ' ' . '\ • 

next ten tp- fifteen years as 'ehrollments decline, costs increase and 
the economy; continues its slunq). Accreditation will help in facilitating 
the survival o£.the majority of these institutions T[lie influence and 
impact of the accreditation- process on current private^ college admini- 
strators attests to this ..likelihood.^ Private college preisidents are 
not anamored of the entire accreditation process. But t^hey see in it a 
force of 'considerable positive impact. Regional accreditation will play 
an influential role in the future of privat^ higher education, providing 
a continuing effort is made to adjust^ standards and criteria, develop 

V ^ • ■ . .. ■ ' L 

alternative!, evaluation techniques,, unity and coordinate regional 
activities, better train and equip site-visit personnel, 'and attend, 
through research, to the growing number of questions surrounding private 
higher educa^; ion and accreditation.. / 
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APPENDIX 



ACCREDITATICW AND THE PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 



This questionnaire will be held in strict confidence with respect 
to the responses of individual presidents and specific institutional data. 
.Please respond to each question as indicated. 



. INSTITUTIONAL DATA 

1. Type of institution ,of which you are president? (please check) 
a. ; ^Liberal Arts, or \ Other (Specify) 



b. Coeducational, or Male Only ^Female Only 

2. Full time enrollment jf ' Part time enrollmeftt // 

3. In what region is your institution located? (please check one) 

M iddle States Association Northwest Association 

New England Association , ^Southern Association 

North Central Association Western College Association 

A, Please give exact status if not fully accredited, (please check or 
specify) .^^^ 

^Fully accredited: Year accredited Year of last revisit 

' ^Correspondence _^Candidate pther (Specify) : 

5. Number of majors or fields of concentration // 

Has this number increased , or decreased since accreditation. 

6. Number of years you have served als president of this institution? // 

7. Previous positieo,? (please check or specify) 

^Faculty of same institution Administration of same institution 

^Faculty of other institution Administration of other institution 

* ^Other (Specify): " ' 

i . 

8. Were you president at your "institutioh*a last accreditation evaluation 
. or re-evaluation? 

YES [ ^NO . ' 



8. (continued) 



If- YES, did you find the visiting team to be adequately comprised and 
appropriately prepared for the visitation? 



YES 



NO. 



10. 



Have you participated in regional accrediting evaluations as a visiting 
team member? 



YES 



NO 



In what field is your highest earned degree? 



"Have you ever had graduate course work in the field of Higher Education 
or Educational Adminljstration? 



YES 



NO 



ACAPEMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGIONAL ACCREDITATION 



Please respond to each question by marking an "X" in the box which 
most closely represents your opinion. The term "Regional .{Accreditation' 
as used in the following questions, refers to the policies, procedures and . 
practices of the six regional accreditation agencies'. 4 

QUESTION 

With respect to your ability to manage 
the academic development of your insti- 
tution, what effect does regional accre- ' t 
ditation have on:. Positive Negative No Don't 

Effect Effect Effect Know 

1. , Number of majors offered ? 

2. Faculty student rati(^? 

3. Percent of Ph.D.'s among faculty? 

4. Number of professional majors offered? 

5. Number of library volumes? 

6. Rate of library acquisition? 
7.. Academic computer availability? 

< ■ 

8. Number of your graduates entering 
post graduate Inst^-tutions? 







Positive 
Effect 


Negative 
Effect 


No 
Effect 


, Don't 
Know 


9. 


Faculty tenure\^olicy? 




/ / 






Id. 


Admission requirements? 




/ / 


/"/ 




11. 


Graduation requirements? 


/~ ; 


/_/ . 


/"/ 




12. 


Institutional future planning? 


/~ 


/_/ 


/"/ 


/"/• 


13. 


Faculty evaluation by students? 






/"/ 




,. 14. 


Faculty evaluation by administration? 




/_/ 






15. 


Faculty evaluation by their peers? 


' — ' 






— ' 


16. 

« 


Distribution of library holdings 
across disciplinary lines? 




/_/ 






17. 


General education requirements? 




/ / 


/"/ 




18. 


Faculty teaching load? 


~/ 


1 / 




~^ 


19. 


Academic advising program? 




./_/ 






• 20. 


Faculty research? 




/ / 


1 / 




21. 


w 

Equal Employment Opportunity? 




l_l 






22. 


Affirmative Action? ^ 




1 1 




1 1 
~~ 


23. 


Length of cloass period? 


~ 1 


/_/ 






24. 


Faculty contact hours per credit? 


~ 1 


/ / 






25. 


Institutional grading policy? 




/ / ■ 






26. 


Student record keeping policy? 




l-J 




•/I/ 


- . 27. 


Length, of term? '. 


— ' 


l_l 






28. 

* 


Formality of faculty student 
relationships? 










' 29 . 


Academic residency requirements? 


! — ' 








on 


Your leadership relative to 
i^icademic policy changes? 




l_l 






31- 


Your decisions relative to 
ac^^emic policy? 




1 1 







.To what extent has the regional accreditation^process limited or 
facilitated your ability to make decisions appropriate to the academic 
well belrig of youf institution? (Please respond with a written statement.) 



FINANCIAL VIABILITY AND ACCREDITATION. 



QUESTION 

With respect to your responsibility for 
the financial viability of your instl- 
butlon, what effect does regional accredi- 
' ration have on : 



32. Faculty salary level? 

33. Support for library acquisitions? 

34. Balanced Budget? ^ 

35. Endowment administration? 

36. Extent of indebtedness? 

37. Tuition rate? 

38. Faculty travel expense? 

39. Credit rating? 

40. Alumni support? (Financial) 

41. Instructional materials budget? 
42 < Support for faculty research 

43. Support for scholarships and 
fellowships ^ 

44. Acquisition of laboratory 
equipment 



Pos itlve 
Effect 



_/ 
_/ 
_/ 
_/ 
_/ 
_/ 
_/ 

jl/ 

_/ 

f 



Negative 
Effect 



No Don't 
Effect Know 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

_/ 

_/. 
/ 



44 



45 i Support for new programar? 

(From. Institutional bucket) 

^6, Suppor^ ^or new prograras? 

(From Outside the institution) 

47. Adequacy \)f availab]ye resources? 

\ 

48. Budgeted ii^come distribution? 
(By department or yciivlsion) 

49. Faculty salary negotiation? 

50. ^ Faculty collect J^ve bargaining? 

51. Staff Cbl1ect±ir\ bargaining? 

52. Eligibility fybr federal fuiids? 

■ ■ • • / \ 

53. Level of federal support obtained? 

54. Eligibility for state funds? 

55. Level of state support obtained? 

56. Eligibility for private funds? 

57. Level of private funding obtained? 

58. Your leadership relative to 
financial policy changes? 

59. Your decisions relative to 
financial policy? 



sitive 


Negative 


No 


Don't 


iiect 


Eiiect 


XT' C C ^ _ j_ 

Effect 


Know 


/_/ 


/_/ . 


/_/ 




/_/ 


/_/ 


i_j 


' — 


/_/ 


/_/ 


i_i 




/_/ 




i_j ^ 




/_/ 


I—I 


lu 




/_/ 


I-J 


i_i 


/~ 


/_/ 


I—I 


i—i 


~/ 


/_/ 


I'—l 


i_i 


~/ 


/_/ 


I—I ^ 


i_i 


/"/ 


i_i 


I—I 


r /_/ 


/ / 


i_i 


'-'7 


/_/ 


ill 


i_i 




l_l 




1 1 


1 1 


1 / 


/ / ^ 


1 1 


1 1 


/ / 


/ / 


i-J 


I—I 


l_l 











To what extent has the regional accreditation process 1 



mited or 



Lift ^ 

facilitated your ability to makd decisions approptlate to the financial 
maintenance of your institution/7 (Please respond with a written statement.) 



45 



QUESTION 



With respect to your ability tOt provide 
leadership relative to innovation within 
your institution, what effect- does 
regional accreditation have on: 



60 • Development of new degree programs? 

61. Institutional commitment to new 
course preparation? 

^ • 

62. Student participation in 
planning of curriculum? 

63. Institutional philosophy? 

64. Consistency between institutional 
goals and institutional philosophy? 

65. Changes in degree requirements? 

66. Open admissions policy? 
Academic residency requirement? 
Transfer of credit? 



Posit 
Effect 



67 
68 
69 



70. 



Contractual arrangements wit 
non-accredited institutions? 

Comprehensiveness of new program 
evaluations? 



71^ Abandonment of traditional 

criteria for assuring quality? 



72. 



Uniqueness of academic programs? 



73. Ability. ^to innovate? . 

74. In your opinion, what has been tlae 
overall effect of regional accredi- 
tation on your institution? 



ve Negat 

Effect 



ve 



No 
Effect 



Don*t 
Know 



/_7 



/ / 



/ / 



/_/ / / 
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Please 'respond to the twa remaining questions with a written state- 
ment. Dpeuments or data supporting your response would be greatly appreciated 
arid ipay be forwarded with the questionnaire. 

• ^. . 7 /■ 



A. To what extent has the regicmal accreditation process limited or 
facilitated your institutioy(*s ability to be unique, viable, 
. competitive? 



B. To what extent do vou feel personally constrained or aided by regional 
accreditati^on policies when calling for greater innovative activity 
at your own institution? 

/<■ - ■ ■ ■ 

■ / • - , ■ . • 
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